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, Two crucial factors in teaching spelling are the 
teacher's understanding of the Material to be learned and the . 
teacher* s understanding of the nature of the learner. 
Psyoholingui sties is relevant to both the ■aterial and the learner. 
In teaching spelling, it is possible to draw insights fro« behavioral 
and cognitive psychology as well as fro* Uoai Choislcy's theory that 
language has both deep and surface structure. The English spelling 
systeM which reflects the underlying abstract leaning of words is 
discussed in its relationship to students* syntactic laturity. 
Teachers lUst select words and ideas within the possible range of 
students* understanding. It is concluded that English spelling 
patterns are definitely related to sound sequences, (TS> 
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SEElIim: A PSYCHOIIIKyiSTIC RAra , • 

English spelling has a had r.eputatipn and often elicits contradictory 
social actions and reactions. Employers hrag ahout heing had spellers hut ^ > 
demand secretaries vho can spell well. Perenijs vant the teacher to force 
their, children to he good spellers hecause they themselves have alirays had 
i3p much trouhle spelling. Teachers use spelling tests for relaxation and 
ego-huilding. We all Jmow that spelling tests are easy to give and easy to , 
mark, and they ixiild egos hecause "vdadever holds the hook knows the answers. 

Such actions and reactions defraud students, who rarely perceive that 
English spelling is a system, not chaos. Students never learn that English 
spelling can he understood and does not have to he merely memorized. 
Understanding any system decreases confusion and increases pleasure; and 
pleasure enhances learning, and learning is the true ohjective of teaching. 
The two crucial factors in teaching spelling are the teacher's understanding 
of the material to he learned and the teacher's understanding of the nature 
of the learner - 

Psycholinguistics is relevant to hoth the material and the learner . ...y 
What is spycholinguistics? The word psycholinguistics is a hlend of two 
other words: psychology and linguistics . Let's talk ahout each in turn. 

Psychology today usually reflects one of two different schools of 
thought: hehavioral or cognitive. In teaching spelling we can draw 
insights from hoth schools of- thought. 

Behavioral psychologists helieve that learning is hahit formation, and 
that hahit s are formed ly the reiiaforceaent of a response to a stimulus. 
Behavioral pi^chology is relevant to the hahitual aspects of spelling. One 
ultimate goal of teaching spelling is helping students acquire a motor memory 
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of the words they n(ped to vrite dTreq^ently. These are the words that we 
write autanatically—as we write our Manes—without havitig to stop ^and 
think ahout their spelling. Such motor -memorized spelling is as automatic . 
as putting on a coat. 

On the pther hand^ cognitive psychology Isolds that the process of 
learning means the acquisition of knowledge, not merely the formation of 
hahits. The acquisition of knowledge cannot 

"because it involves the human l>r^in as it perceives aiid organizes information, 
cognitive psychology is relevant to perceiving 'relationships and patteras 
within the spelling system. The second ultimate goal of teaching spelling 
is helping students acqjulre spelling power. Spelling power is the ahility 
to spell not only the words we have been tau^t l3ut also many of the new 
words we' hear. Spelling power enables students to cast about intelligently 
in their mlntds to discover a related word that contains the key to their 
spelling problem.' Teachers interested in giving students spelling power 
encourage them to take risks with the spelling system, to make educated 
guesses. 

The linguistics of the word psycholinguistics means essentially the 
generative transfonaaticmal grammar of Noam Chomsky. The single most 
relevant concept in Chomsky U theory to the teaching* of spelling is that 
language has both deep and ^surface strtxctures* The deap structure of a 
sentence gives us its meaning; the surface structure gives us the words 
for expressing that meaning* The deep structure is the abstract mental 
picture we have in our heads; the surface structure is merbly the words 
that represent the abstract uzklerlylng meaning. Ad Carol Chomsky says, 
••Good spellers, children and adults alike, recognize that related words are 
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epelled alike even though they are pronounced differently • 'oSxey seem to 
rely on an uxider lying plajbiire of the words that Is Independent of Its 
varying pronunciations."''- The English spelling system reflects the 
underlying abstract meaning -while the English pronunciation system 
provides the concrete word to "be spoken. 

For^ example^ the rules of pronunciation tell us that the sounds of 
English words change as the position of the word stress changes. Cofiipare 
the sound of the vowels in these three related wordp: 

photograph photography ' 'photographic 

/fcwtdgrasf' fatogr^fiy ^ fowt^graefik/ 

In spite of their surface -structure differences in pronunciation, they all 
have the same uiider lying meaning: image produced on a sensitized 8\irface> 
\ss the action of radl^int energy. We cannot represent our mental picture of 
this meaning without using the concrete letters £-h-o-t-o-£-r-a-£-h. Our 
spelling rules hold theser letters constant and firm even while our 
pronunciation anxles guide us to different pounds for their vowels. 

Consooants, too, obey -similar spelling rules, -vMch hold underlying 
roots constant and firm enren while the proniznclatlon rules demand differing 
pronunciations* Here are several interesting illustratlDns. In each^pair 
the abstract root is spelled Identically but pronounced differently. The 
spelling records our mental picture while the pronunciation tells us how to 
verbalize the word. 

natlve:natlon signal: sign right: righteous 

bombard: bomb soft: soften medlcal:jnedlcine 

On the other hand, spelling often separates homophones by recording 
the differences in meaning underneath the surface sound-allkes. That is. 
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the^'^ds are spelled differently even thcxigh thejr sound the same. For 
example, Just as spelling ties right and righteous together. It also 
separates right from Its three homophones: rite , vrlte , and vrlght * 
Another example: spelling -relates sign to signal Tout separates It from 
the sine of trigonometry. 

Prohahly the most Important function of the teacher of spelllrfg Is 
to alert students to as much of the spelling system as they are mature 
enough to perceive. This kind of help Is very different from giving 
students so-called "memory jogs" f or rememherlng "spelling demons." The 
''memory Jog" that vorks for one person may not work for another. For 
exaiHple, take the Jingle: **I l)efore e except after c. . ." Memorizing 
the "memory Jog" does not guarantee the correfet spelling of helieve and 
receive, and "besides the Jingle has exceptions that make students douht the 
validity of the whole business. 

More Important in this context is students' syntactic maturity. 
Syntactic maturity le a conctpt formalized "by Kellogg Hunt alxmt 19^5 • 
First, he defined 'a new and practical iiidex for identifying sentences in 
writing. Ibis new index is the "minimal termina'ble unit," or "T-unit," for 
short. A T-unlt Is one main clause plus whatever full or reduced clauses 
are emhedded within it. Using the T-unit, Hunt analyzed the Increasing 
complexity of students* writing las they progress through school and correlated 
this developing complexity with levels of syntactic maturity. His data 
showed that students move steadily toward mere complex sentence structure in 
their writing as they advance through 'school. 

Spelling can reflect a similar development toward maturity, if teachers 
adopt a psycho linguistic rationale for teaching it . This means endeavoring 
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to make studentB aviare, at eveiy step' of their development, of the 

. ■ ■ . • . I* 

regularities of the spelling system. Ol^viously, teachers must select words 
and ideas within the possible range of the student^ s xinder standing* For 
example, young children could not be expected to use the word malignant to 
help them know that there is a £ in malign . Nor could they probably 
associate critical with criticize to be able to guess that the /s/ sound 
in criticize ^ Is spelled with a c» However, as diildren mature, their command 
of the "learned. vocabulaty" Increases* Their reading of literature and ' 
their study of languafe are two important sources of this increase . 

The study of foreign languages can be especially helpful since many 
irregularly spelled English words owe their unusual spelling to their jforeign 
origin. Examples are bourgeois from Preach, disciple from lAtin, patio from 
Spanish, and sauerkraut frcin German. English has bad contact ^wlth many, , 
maror languages throughout the world through trade, exploration, and 
colonization. Prom every contact language, we have borrowed words and 
adopted them into iSoglish, usually without changing their foreign spelling. 
Prom all these sources^ plus all the others that constantly impinge upon 
the students* development, psycholiiaguistically oriented teachers can 
develop a dynamic framework into \rtiich new words can be fitted as new 
examples of related words are met In the course of students* development 
toward syntactic miaturity* ^ 

Of course, as realistic teachers, we must recognize thai such large 
powerful generalizations as we have been discussing cannot solve all 
problems of everyday Bngllsb spelling* Our generalizaticms serve cdxiefly 
to convince us as teachers that It Is really true that English spelling 
patterns are related to sound sequences, a fact which many discouraged 
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spelling teachers utterly fmil to see and use. But in the end, there are 
indeed certain wil4-*ftG0nsi8tencifes that must recognize and have students 
^notor-memorize. Here is a cheery poem to- point out some of the worst of 
these. 

Hints on Rgonunciation for Foreigners 
I take it you already know 
Of tough and Ixjugh and cough and dough? 
Others ipay stumble "but not you, 
On hiccough, thorough, laugh, and through. 
Well done I. And now you wish, peirhaps. 
To learn of less familiar traps? 

• - 
Beware of heard, a dreadful word 
That Ictokfl like 'beard and sounds like Mrd, 
And dead: It^s skid like "bed, not bead— * . 
For goodness* sake don't caE|L, it "deed*^ 
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Watch out for xaeat and great and threat 

(They rhyme witlr* suite ^and straight and debt.) 



A moth is not a moth in mother 

Ifor both in bother, broth in brother, 

And here is not a mAtch for there 

Hor dear ak fear and W and pear. 

And then there's dose and rose and lose-- 

Jtist look them up^**and goose and choose. 
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Aiad cork, axid wrk and card and ward, 

And 'font and front and word and sword. 

And do and go and thwart and cart— 

come, come, live hardly made a startl 

A dreadful lax|gviage? Man alive. 

I*d mastered it when I was five. 

T.S-W. . 

(only Initials of writer known) ^ 
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^ FOOTNOTES ' ^ . 

1. "Reading, Writing, and Rionology," Harvard. Educational Revlev (Majr 
1970), p. 303. 

• ' s 

2. From a letter pu^blished in the London Sunday Times (January 3, 1965), , 
from J. Bland. Cited Mackay and Thompson, "The Initial Teaching of Reading 

. * and writing," Prograigme" in Idnguistics and English Teaching ^ Papfer no. 3, 
University College, London, and Longmans Gfeen and Co.,* Ltd., London and 
- Sarlovr, I968, p. i^5. Quoted "by Carol Chomsky in "Reading, Writing, and 
Phonology," p. 309. 
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